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Professional Notices. 
ISS ELLA CLARE (CONTRALTO). For 


Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘At-Homes,” and Private Lessons.— 
5, Newton Villas, West No rwood. 


ISS JESSIE DIXON (CONTRALTO).— 
"7, Chatuyed Road, Highgate, N. 





ISS EDITH. HANDS, Palncipal Conteattll | in 
the City Temple Choir, and holder of Parepa-Rosa Scholarship, 
R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and ‘' At-Homes.”-—Address, 13, 
Hanover Street, Hanover Square, 
ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 
Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—Letters c/o Musica 
Jourwar Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C, 





M& ARTHUR SELBY (DRAMATIC BARI- 
TONE).—For Concerts, Oratorios, etc.—15, Ballater Road, 
Acre Lane, sanmanen S.W. 


R. ALE XANDER TUCKER (Princi, al BASS in 

the City Temple Choir).—‘ Mr. Alexander Tucker is the happy 

possessor of a fine deep bass voice, of great purity and strength, and is 

a welcome addition to the concert platform, where good basses are 

somewhat rare.”"—Our Celebrities, July 1891.—5, Eskdale Villas, 
Brixton, S.W. 








R. ARTHU R ‘WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘At-Homes.”—1, Green- 
croft Gardens, 


ISS ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO). For Con- 
: Xn Oratorios, ‘‘ At-Homes,” etc.—28, Albany Road, Stroud 
sreen, N. 





R. F. Il. KARN, Mus. nc. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto ; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
pereoeee or by post in HARMONY, COUNT ERPOINT, FUGUE. 
RCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc. ; and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes : Mus, Bac., Trinity College, Dublin, 
Dec, 1891; Final First Mus. Bac., Durham, Sept. 18 91; F.C.O. and 
A.C.O., 1891; L.T.C.L., 1891; L.R.A.M . (CO POSITION), 1891; 
eg me Mus. Bac., London, 1890 ; Prelim, Mus. Bac., Cambridge, 
; Mus. Doc. and Mus. Bac., T.C.T. , 1891; A.R,C.M. Upwards of 
r O HUNDRED Diplomas and De; ces gained by Dr. Karn’s pupils 
at Musical Exams. and TWO GOLD MEDALS, MSS. revised for 
publication. ‘Terms very moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haver- 
stock Hill, London, N.W. 





R. ORL ANDO " “MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARE $ “CANDIDATE S, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 


Over 30 successes annually. 





R. W. JOHN REYNOL DS, D. Mus. Lond., 
L. Mus. T.C.L., gives CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS in 
the Theory of Music, including Acoustics.—48, Highbury Grove, N. 


“0 SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG!” 


Prize Anthem. 





By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 


This composition won the Prize offered by the NONcoN- 
FORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL for the best Festival Anthem. 
Dr, E. J. Hopkins (the adjudicator) described it as 


** Excellent.” 


Price SIXPENCE. 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


College of Violinists 


Yatron—SENOR PABLO SARASATE. 
President—J. T. CARRODUS, ESQ. 

The Vice-Presidents and Board of Examiners include 
the MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS. 


el 


The Next London Examinations 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


THE BIRKBECK INSTITUTION, 


CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
On WEDNESDAY, JULY 13th, 1892. 


ENTRIES must be received not later | ‘than WEDNESDAY, JULY 6th. 
For Full Sestatien List of Provincial Centres, Syllabus, 
Entry Forms, etc., apply to 
MR. G. C. FOUCHER, Hon. Sec., 
14, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18, AT FOUR O’CLOCK. 


The NONCONFORMIST Choir Union 


‘CHORAL FESTIVAL. 
4000 ADULT SINGERS. 


The Crystal Palace Orchestral Band will play Selections. 


VOCALISTS :—MISS EMILY DAVIES, MADAME BARTER, 
MISS ETTA WRIGHT, MISS EDITH HANDS, 
MISS FLORA EDWARDS; 
MR. MILES MOLE, MR. T. R. CROGER, 

MR. W. P. RICHARDS, and MR. ALEXANDER TUCKER. 
SOLO ORGANIST—MR. FOUNTAIN MEEN. 
ORGANIST—J. R. GRIFFITHS. 
PIANIST—MR. ARTHUR BRISCOE. 
CONDUCTOR—MR. E. MINSHALL. 


ADMISSION TO PALA CE ONE SHILLING. SIXPENCE 
saved by purchasing Return Railway Ticket, including Admission. 


INE THREE-MANUAL ORGAN FOR SALE. 
Bargain. London built. Nearlynew. Apply, Wm. Denman & 
Son, Organ Builders, 56, Skeldergate, York. 


LARGE THREE-MANUAL TUBULAR 


ORGAN FOR SALE. With 31 ary Stops. To be seen 
at'A. Hunter & Son’s Organ Factory, 654, High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


T° CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send R t free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, seasons.—WILcock Bros., 
Music Publishers, 26, Moorfields, yey 


OWER”’ ORGAN WORKS.—Specifications, 
Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and Tuning by experienced 
a. Pipes and F — Second: hand Organs and Materials.— 
T.R. Willis 5 (from Minories), 45s Leman Street, ndon, E 
é R. WILLIS (from Minories, estd. 1827), Maker 
and Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium 
Wire, Violins, Concertinas, ¢ etc. 45) Leman St Street, E. 














Reeds, Strings, W re, Violi 
RGAN PRACTICE (near City), 1s. per hour, 


upon a complete instrument—three manuals and independent 
C.O. Bm <x etc., blown by engine.—Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman 


Street, E. 
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Our readers will not forget the Nonconformist | 
Choir Union Festival at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday, June 18th, at 4 p.m. Encouraging as | 
have been the previous festivals, this year’s | 
gathering promises to be even more interesting, 
Five thousand books of the music were printed 
for the singers, and these were all distributed in 
a very few weeks. Allowing for some absentees, 
there is every reason to believe that four thousand 
singers will take part on June 18th. 





Wuere do they all come from? Choirs from 
all parts of the metropolitan district will be 
represented. Provincial contingents will come 
from Liverpool, Raunds, Maulden, Coventry, Den- 
ton, Rochester, Sale, Hyde, Irthlingborough, Poole, 
Walsall, Burton-on-Trent, Kneesworth, Kettering, 
High Wycombe, Bury, Ringstead, Thrapston, 
Kislingbury, Windsor, St. Neots, Folkestone, 
Westgate, Chester, Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge, 
Stockport, Higham Ferrers, Wellingborough, 





Bournemouth, Liscard, Dentford, Oswestry, Dover, 
Nottingham, Northampton, Ruabon, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Bedford, Sittingbourne, Melton, Oldham, 
Huntingdon, St. Ives, Buckley, Herne Bay, Bolton, 
Brighton, 











| Tus list will show that the influence of the 
| Nonconformist Choir Union has extended pretty 
| well all over the country. It is by no means 
local. We trust this beneficent effect will travel 
| still farther, and that the music in all the churches 
throughout the country will be greatly improved 
as a result of the formation of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union. That is the sole aim and earnest 
wish of those who founded the Union. 





WE shall have a good choir on June 18th. But 
what about the audience? The space in front of 
the Handel Orchestra is a large place to fill. But 
if all who are interested in the improvement of 
church music would make a point of being present, 
and thus supporting the movement, there would 
be no vacant seats. We are glad to record an 
increase in the audience each year; but it is not 
yet what it should be. We hope every choir- 
master will ask his minister to announce the 
Festival on Sunday, June 12th, and urge the con- 
gregation to attend. Choir members should also 
make a point of pushing tickets. The Union has 
no reserve fund to spend in advertising. But if 
friends individually will exert themselves we have 
no fear of the result. 





CHoIRMASTERS who will try and dispose of 
tickets (rail and admission, or admission only) 
can have a supply on sale or return on application 
| to Mr. Ernest W. E. Blandford, 226, Gresham 
| House, Old Broad Street, E.C. Reserved seats 
(2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d.) can also be obtained from 
| Mr. Blandford, but for these cash must accompany 
the order. ‘ 








Mr. MinsHatt’s rehearsal engagements are as 


——_—_— | follows :— 


METROPOLITAN. 


For N. and N,W. London Choirs, May 17th, New,‘Court 
Chapel, Tollington Park, N.; for S. London Choirs, 
May 2ist, Clifton Congregational Church, Asylum 
Road, Peckham; for E. and N.E. London Choirs, 
May 23rd, Bay Street School, Middleton Road, Dalston, 
N.E.; for W. London Choirs, May 26th, Craven 
Chapel, Bayswater, W.; for S.E. London Choirs, 
May 27th, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
S.E. Full final rehearsal at the City Temple, June 
14th, 7.30 p.m. sharp, when every singer is expected 
to attend. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Wednesday, May 11th, St. Neots; Monday,:*May 16th, 
Thrapston ; Thursday, May 19th, Noithampton ;*Mon- 
day, May 30th, Crescent Congregational Church, 
Everton Crescent, Liverpool; Tuesday, May 3l1st, 
Oswestry ; Wednesday, June. Ist, Chester; Thursday, 
June 2nd, Stockport; Saturday, June 4th, Ruabon ; 
Tuesday, June 7th, Oldham; Thursday, June gth, 
Folkestone; Saturday, June ith, Huntingdon; Mon- 
day, June 13th, Nottingham ; Wednesday, June 15th, 
Bournemouth ; Thursday, June 16th, Brighton, 


Mr. J. R. Griffiths will conduct rehearsals at 
Rochester on June 3rd and at Buckley on 
June 8th. Mr. A. J. Hawkins will hold rehearsals 
at Tonbridge, High Wycombe,and Windsor. Mr. 
Blandford will rehearse the Westgate Choir, 

A few other rehearsals will also be arranged. 


Ok SES RR ETRE aeR: 
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Tue Christian World gives two further instances | 


of religious intolerance. A member of a church 
choir in Bedfordshire consented to assist in a 
service of song at a Baptist chapel. 
hearing of this very wicked proceeding, expelled 
the choir member and addressed a letter to his 
wife (who, of course, left the church), saying she 
was thereby committing a great sin and “ cutting 
herself off from the body of Christ.” 





Tue other instance was that of a lady teacher 
in the Church Sunday School at Brentwood, who 
promised to take part in a concert in the Con- 
gregational Chapel for maintaining a Bible-woman, 
who visits poor people irrespective of sect. The 
curate thereupon intimated to the lady that if she 
carried out her intention she must give up her 
class. Unfortunately she yielded to this threat, 
and with regret withdrew her name from the 
programme. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has been going on in the 
Manchester Guardian respecting the music in 
Wesleyan chapels in that district. The writer of 
the letter introducing the subject says the singing 
is very poor and the organ-playing very indifferent, 
This charge is refuted by Mr. Henry Coupe, who 
says that at Longsight, Albert Park, Grosvenor 
Street, Brunswick Chapel (Pendleton), Didsbury 
College Chapel, Victoria Chapel, and Cheetham Hill 
Chapel the music is under the care of competent 
professional gentlemen, and is fully up to the 
standard of the services in other Nonconformist 
churches. Another writer says the fault is due 
to the authorities, who labour under the impres- 
sion that “ orderliness, beauty, and anything like 
cultured reverence are all opposed to heartfelt 
devotion,” the consequence being that really good 
organists do not care to offer their services to such 
churches. In some of the Manchester Wesleyan 
chapels good music can most certainly be heard ; 
but no doubt there are other instances where it 
is capable of great improvement. We wonder 
whether it is possible to name any town in the 
country where the music at all the chapels is of 
a high order? But to condemn all because some 
are behind the times is unjust and foolish. 


Music in the Scottish Churches. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE ever-increasing number of our Church Choir Union 
Festivals is one of the most striking and significant 
indications of advance in the whole conception of 
Christian worship, and especially in the conception 
of praise. A few years ago people went to church 
to hear, for the sermon was all the feature. All acts 
before it were but “ preliminaries,” and these prelimi- 
naries were dyvarfed that the sermon might get full 
scope and justice. Now we are fast changing all this, 


and Christian people are beginning to realise that they 


| 





, down and ask God’s help for our several parts. 





meet to worship, not only to hear, each of them having 
‘somewhat to offer” to the Creator of all. Even the 
ministers are coming to see that, though the pulpit may 


‘i : | be, as Edward Irving once said, “the ancient throne of 
Th | oa 8 
e vicar, 


truth in this realm,” it is not the only medium of spiritual 
edification and comfort. At the Dumfriesshire Choir 
Union Festival the other day Dr. Marshall Lang, of 
Glasgow, emphasised very strongly the power for good 
of a well-rendered musical service, and specially en- 
joined on our church choirs the importance of doing 
everything to the best of their ability. ‘“ Every Sunday 
morning,” he said, ‘I meet my choir, and we kneel 
Then 
all reverently and in-order move to their several 
places. How one is offended sometimes by the 
straggling way in which choristers come into their 
seats, some of them late, rushing in, no inclination 
of head, no silent prayer; and during service—pardon 
me ‘for saying it—how often are there whisperings and 
nudging one of another, with tittering, and passing: of 
lozenges, and so forth. Surely,” added Dr. Lang, 
“these things could not be if all realised the Presence, 


' and felt that everything in God’s house should corre- 


spond to the beauties of holiness.” Unfortunately these 
things ave in too many cases, but I am sure they would 
speedily take end if all our ministers were to give the 
personal attention to their choirs that Dr. Lang evidently 
gives to his singers. 

The Festival itself was artistically a great success. 
Eleven choirs in all were represented, making a total of 
some two hundred and fifty voices. Mr. A. Graves, the 
organist of St. Michael’s, Dumfries, was conductor, 
while Mr. J. J. Bushill, A.C.O., ably and judiciously sup- 
ported the voices at the organ. The Perthshire Church 
Choir Union has been in existence much longer, but its 
origin is due also to a member of the Graves family— 
Mr. Frank Graves, the organist of Kinnoul Church, 
Perth. The Union includes all the choirs of the parish 
churches in the Fair City, and most of the best choirs 
throughout the county, numbering between two and 
three hundred voices. At the recent Festival there was 
what might be called a full choral service, and the music 
included an original tune to the hymn “Sing aloud 

ehovah’s praises,” composed by Mr. Nicoll, a member 
of the Middle Parish Church Choir, for the occasion. 
Quite a new feature of the service was the intoning of 
the Lord’s Prayer by the combined choirs, an innovation 
which I should like to see adopted in all our Presby- 
terian churches, if only our organists would refrain from 
obtruding their instruments too much. The choirs 
were of course conducted by Mr, Frank Graves, and 
Mr. J. E. Pirrie accompanied with skill and musicianly 
feeling. 

One of our most promising Scottish organists has just 
been removed by death under very sad circumstances. 
Mr. Walter W. Clement belonged to Edinburgh, but 
had been for twelve months organist and choirmaster 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Lochee. It is so 
seldom that organists receive recognition and encourage- 
ment for their work that I am tempted to transcribe 
the minute which the trustees and managers of Lochee 
Church have unanimously passed and recorded regarding 
the premature death of Mr. Clement. Mr, Clement, 
says the minute, ‘during his brief year of office, not 
only gave evidence of the finest musical gifts, of high 
capacity to conduct the praise of the sanctuary, but, by 
the conscientious discharge of his duties, his interest 
in the musical instruction of the young people of the 
congregation, his efforts to promote the cultivation of 
high-class music in the neighbourhood, and the attrac- 
tive qualities of his personal character, he carried to 
such an extent the esteem and affection of all who 
knew him that his early and unexpected death has 
been universally deplored.” An excellent example of 
kindliness and thoughtfulness this for other congrega- 
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tions. Mr. Clement was the eldest son of Mr. A. F. 
Clement, telegraph superintendent of the North British 
Railway. He received a thorough musical training, 
first in Edinburgh and then in Germany, where he 
studied for three years. He was scarcely twenty-four 
years of age when he died, very suddenly, of meningitis. 
Messrs. Wadsworth Brothers, of Manchester, have 

just added a new organ to the parish church of Coupar 
Angus, and the instrument was inaugurated by a re- 
cital given by Mr. J. B. Lawson, of Saltcoats. Messrs. 
Wadsworth are reported as particularly busy with 
organs for Scottish churches at present. A few weeks 
ago one of their instruments was opened at Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire, and now they are engaged on organs 
for the Free Church, Fraserburgh, and the North Parish 
Church, Aberdeen. And speaking of organs reminds 
me that Mr. J. K. Strachan, organist of Claremont 
United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, and a distin- 
guished pupil of M. Guilmant, has been engaged to 
give a series of twenty organ recitals in St. Andrew’s 
Hall next season. This is surely an unmistakable 
evidence of the growing taste for organ music, and 
more especially since the venture is financially sup- 
ported by several well-known and influential music 
lovers in the western city of commerce. Mr. Strachan’s 
past successes are all the more encouraging that his 
programmes have always been made up of first-class 
organ music as distinguished from “arrangements ” 
and clap-trap stuff designed to tickle the popular ear. 
He has a thorough belief in M. Guilmant, whose organ 
compositions he thinks will be the only lasting thing of 
the kind in this century. 

A correspondent of the Aderdeen Free Press describes 
a somewhat unusual scene which was enacted at the 
beginning of the morning service in Drumoak Parish 
Church on a recent Sunday. It seems that the pre- 
centor, a certain Mr. Milne, had received intimation 
that his services were no longer required ; but, notwith- 
standing that another gentleman had been chosen to 
lead the praises of the people, Mr. Milne refused to 
abide by the intimation. Collecting his choir outside, 
he marched with them into the church, taking himself 
the conductor’s seat, to the exclusion of the gentleman 
selected by the managers. When the minister entered 
the pulpit he pointedly called upon Mr. Milne to leave 
the seat, but that gentleman declined to move, and the 
church officer’s help was sought to forcibly eject him. 
But the officer was unsuccessful, and some of the elders 
and gentlemen of the congregation had to be brought 
forward to assist in the delicate duty, the precentor 
meanwhile rapping his hand violently on the table and 
protesting that he would not leave. Ultimately Mr. 
Milne dismissed his choir, and, leaving the precentor’s 
desk, took a seat in front of the congregation. He 
then, supported by some of his choir, led off with a 
different tune to that chosen by the new precentor, and 
part of the congregation joining with the new man and 
part with the old precentor, the scene for some time, 
according to the reporter, was “ beyond description.” 
I should think so, indeed! It is pitiful to read of such 
scenes as occurring in the house of God. 

Less unpleasant was the little incident which occurred 


| ere the messenger got him recalled to his senses, and 
the minister, tired of the delay, and no doubt anxious 
| torescue the incident from the extremely ludicrous aspect 
it was assuming, engaged the congregation in prayer, 
and pronounced the Benediction. The blower, how- 
| ever, thought it better late than never, and, tackling to 

his work after the minister sat down, the given-out hymn 
was in the end very creditably played and sung. I 


kind ; and those of us who are now independent of the 


| suppose most organists have had an experience of this 

















in the service of praise in Cupar Parish Church the 
other Sunday. There was a large congregation, and 
the weather being bright and genial, the atmosphere 
inside the building was slightly oppressive. On the 
minister giving out the last hymn, the lady organist was 
seen to draw out the stops and finger the manual; but, | 
alas! no sound was forthcoming. A feeling of helpless- 
ness seemed to possess everybody save the young lady | 
organist herself, who, evidently divining the cause, 
signalled to a member of the choir to look up the organ- 
blower. This important functionary had, of course, 
gone off to a comfortable sleep, quite oblivious of the 
demand for his co-operation. It was some little time | 


flesh-and-blood organ-blower can appreciate the compli- 
ment which a well-known maker pays to his hydraulic 
engines when he says they “slumber not nor sleep.” 
Unfortunately they sometimes do worse things. 

The Christian Leader is publishing a series of papers 
on ‘Congregational Praise.” There is much in the 
papers with which one can heartily agree, but the writer 
is assuredly too pessimistic, and in some cases I think 
his statements are open to the charge of inaccuracy. 
Surely it is a libel to say that “ any one conversant with 
the musical journals knows how persistently they have 
written down and even ridiculed the song of the people, 
and insisted that the music of the church should be 
altogether under the control of the organist and choir, 
who should perform what they pleased, and how they 
pleased, and the people were bound to be silent, and 
listen to their performances as to a musical sermon. 
This presumptuous conceit has not only taken root, 
but has produced an abundant harvest.” I have cer- 
tainly never read any musical journal which took such 
an absurd and narrow-minded view of the service of 
praise, and | have read all the musical journals for 
many years past. The writer is nearer the mark in 
attributing our poor congregational song in part to the 
fact that our Presbyterian Church hymnals have been 
edited by ‘‘organists and Mus. Docs. who know little 
of our music,” and have no sympathy with the traditions 
of Scottish psalmody. But I cannot sympathise with 
one who writes of the “sad” success of “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” and who speaks of the “aims 
and consequences” of that work as if these were 
wholly pernicious. Some of our most-prized hymn 
tunes were written directly for “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and our debt to the collection is never likely 
to be discharged. 

Curiously enough I had just written these lines when 
a letter arrived from Mrs. Monk, the widow of the 
musical editor of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.” I 
happen to have been assigned the notice of Dr. Monk 
for the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” and it was 
thus necessary to ask his widow for some help in the 
way of information. The tune to “Abide with Me,” 
says Mrs. Monk, “ was written at a time of great sorrow 
—when together we watched, as we did daily, the 
glories of the setting sun. As the last golden ray faded 
he took up some paper and pencilled that tune which 
has gone over all the world.” Sir Hénry Baker's hymn 
“O perfect life of love” was written in Dr. Monk’s 
house at Stoke Newington; and as Sir Henry was in 
the habit of insisting upon Mrs. Monk's criticisms, 
some lively discussion took place, which had the effect 
of sending the household to rest with minds intent 
upon the new hymn. In the middle of the night 
Dr. Monk suddenly awoke and called for a_ light, 
saying, ‘Music to those words has come to me in 
my sleep; let me write it down.” The notes were 
committed to paper, and he soon slumbered again. 
At breakfast-time Dr. Monk sang the tune to Sir 
Henry, and the association of words and music at 


| once became fixed. It seems to me that the only 


“sad” thing about the success of “Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” is that, though about thirty million 
copies have been sold, Dr. Monk had no share what- 


ever in the profits. 
J. CuTHBERT HADDEN, 
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Tue Christian World gives two further instances 
of religious intolerance. A member of a church 
choir in Bedfordshire consented to assist in a 
service of song at a Baptist chapel. The vicar, 
hearing of this very wicked proceeding, expelled 
the choir member and addressed a letter to his 
wife (who, of course, left the church), saying she 
was thereby committing a great sin and “ cutting 
herself off from the body of Christ.” 





Tue other instance was that of a lady teacher 


in the Church Sunday School at Brentwood, who | 


promised to take part in a concert in the Con- 
gregational Chapel for maintaining a Bible-woman, 
who visits poor people irrespective of sect. The 
curate thereupon intimated to the lady that if she 
carried out her intention she must give up her 
class. Unfortunately she yielded to this threat, 
and with regret withdrew her name from the 
programme. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has been going on in the 
Manchester Guardian respecting the music in 
Wesleyan chapels in that district. The writer of 
the letter introducing the subject says the singing 
is very poor and the organ-playing very indifferent, 
This charge is refuted by Mr. Henry Coupe, who 
says that at Longsight, Albert Park, Grosvenor 
Street, Brunswick Chapel (Pendleton), Didsbury 
College Chapel, Victoria Chapel, and Cheetham Hill 
Chapel the music is under the care of competent 
professional gentlemen, and is fully up to the 
standard of the services in other Nonconformist 
churches. Another writer says the fault is due 
to the authorities, who labour under the impres- 
sion that “ orderliness, beauty, and anything like 
cultured reverence are all opposed to heartfelt 
devotion,” the consequence being that really good 
organists do not care to offer their services to such 
churches. In some of the Manchester Wesleyan 
chapels good music can most certainly be heard ; 
but no doubt there are other instances where it 
is capable of great improvement. We wonder 
whether it is possible to name any town in the 
country where the music at all the chapels is of 
a high order? But to condemn all because some 
are behind the times is unjust and foolish. 


Music in the Scottish Churches. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE ever-increasing number of our Church Choir Union 
Festivals is one of the most striking and significant 
indications of advance in the whole conception of 
Christian worship, and especially in the conception 
of praise. A few years ago people went to church 
to hear, for the sermon was all the feature. All acts 
before it were but “ preliminaries,” and these prelimi- 
naries were dyvarfed that the sermon might get full 
scope and justice. Now we are fast changing all this, 
and Christian people are beginning to realise that they 


meet to worship, not only to hear, each of them having 
“somewhat to offer” to the Creator of all. Even the 
| ministers are coming to see that, though the pulpit may 
be, as Edward Irving once said, “the ancient throne of 
truth in this realm,” it is not the only medium of spiritual 
edification and comfort. At the Dumfriesshire Choir 
Union Festival the other day Dr. Marshall Lang, of 
Glasgow, emphasised very strongly the power for good 
of a well-rendered musical service, and specially en- 
joined on our church choirs the importance of doing 
everything to the best of their ability. ‘‘ Every Sunday 
morning,” he said, “I meet my choir, and we kneel 
down and ask God’s help for our several parts. Then 
all reverently and in order move to their several 
places. How one is offended sometimes by the 
straggling way in which choristers come into their 
seats, some of them late, rushing in, no inclination 
of head, no silent prayer; and during service—pardon 
me for saying it—how often are there whisperings and 
nudging one of another, with tittering, and passing: of 
lozenges, and so forth. Surely,” added Dr. Lang, 
“these things could not be if all realised the Presence, 
and felt that everything in God’s house should corre- 
spond to the beauties of holiness.” Unfortunately these 
things ave in too many cases, but I am sure they would 
speedily take end if all our ministers were to give the 
personal attention to their choirs that Dr. Lang evidently 
gives to his singers. 

The Festival itself was artistically a great success. 
Eleven choirs in all were represented, making a total of 
some two hundred and fifty voices. Mr. A. Graves, the 
organist of St. Michael’s, Dumfries, was conductor, 
while Mr. J. J. Bushill, A.C.O., ably and judiciously sup- 
ported the voices at the organ. The Perthshire Church 
Choir Union has been in existence much longer, but its 
origin is due also to a member of the Graves family— 
Mr. Frank Graves, the organist of Kinnoul Church, 
Perth. The Union includes all the choirs of the parish 
churches in the Fair City, and most of the best choirs 
throughout the county, numbering between two and 





three hundred voices. At the recent Festival there was 
what might be called a full choral service, and the music 
included an original tune to the hymn “Sing aloud 
Jehovah’s praises,” composed by Mr. Nicoll, a member 
of the Middle Parish Church Choir, for the occasion. 
Quite a new feature of the service was the intoning of 
the Lord’s Prayer by the combined choirs, an innovation 
which I should like to see adopted in all our Presby- 
terian churches, if only our organists would refrain from 
obtruding their instruments too much. The choirs 
were of course conducted by Mr, Frank Graves, and 
Mr. J. E. Pirrie accompanied with skill and musicianly 
feeling. 

One of our most promising Scottish organists has just 
been removed by death under very sad circumstances. 
Mr. Walter W. Clement belonged to Edinburgh, but 
had been for twelve months organist and choirmaster 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Lochee. It is so 
seldom that organists receive recognition and encourage- 
ment for their work that I am tempted to transcribe 
the minute which the trustees and managers of Lochee 
Church have unanimously passed and recorded regarding 
the premature death of Mr. Clement. Mr, Clement, 
says the minute, “during his brief year of office, not 
only gave evidence of the finest musical gifts, of high 
capacity to conduct the praise of the sanctuary, but, by 
the conscientious discharge of his duties, his interest 
in the musical instruction of the young people of the 
congregation, his efforts to promote the cultivation of 
high-class music in the neighbourhood, and the attrac- 
tive qualities of his personal character, he carried to 
such an extent the esteem and affection of all who 
knew him that his early and unexpected death has 
been universally deplored.” An excellent example of 
| kindliness and thoughtfulness this for other congrega- 
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tions. Mr. Clement was the eldest son of Mr. A. F. 
Clement, telegraph superintendent of the North British 
Railway. He received a thorough musical training, 
first in Edinburgh and then in Germany, where he 


studied for three years. He was scarcely twenty-four | 
years of age when he died, very suddenly, of meningitis. | 


Messrs. Wadsworth Brothers, of Manchester, have 
just added a new organ to the parish church of Coupar 
Angus, and the instrument was inaugurated by a re- 
cital given by Mr. J. B. Lawson, of Saltcoats. Messrs. 
Wadsworth are reported as particularly busy with 
organs for Scottish churches at present. A few weeks 
ago one of their instruments was opened at Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire, and now they are engaged on organs 
for the Free Church, Fraserburgh, and the North Parish 
Church, Aberdeen. And speaking of organs reminds 
me that Mr. J. K. Strachan, organist of Claremont 
United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, and a distin- 
guished pupil of M. Guilmant, has been engaged to 
give a series of twenty organ recitals in St. Andrew’s 
Hall next season. This is surely an unmistakable 
evidence of the growing taste for organ music, and 
more especially since the venture is financially sup- 
ported by several well-known and influential music 
lovers in the western city of commerce. Mr. Strachan’s 
past successes are all the more encouraging that his 
programmes have always been made up of first-class 
organ music as distinguished from “arrangements ” 
and clap-trap stuff designed to tickle the popular ear. 
He has a thorough belief in M. Guilmant, whose organ 
compositions he thinks will be the only lasting thing of 
the kind in this century. 

A correspondent of the Aberdeen Free Press describes 
a somewhat unusual scene which was enacted at the 
beginning of the morning service in Drumoak Parish 
Church on a recent Sunday. It seems that the pre- 
centor, a certain Mr. Milne, had received intimation 
that his services were no longer required ; but, notwith- 
standing that another gentleman had been chosen to 
lead the praises of the people, Mr. Milne refused to 
abide by the intimation. Collecting his choir outside, 
he marched with them into the church, taking himself 
the conductor’s seat, to the exclusion of the gentleman 
selected by the managers. When the minister entered 
the pulpit he pointedly called upon Mr. Milne to leave 
the seat, but that gentleman declined to move, and the 
church officer’s help was sought to forcibly eject him. 
But the officer was unsuccessful, and some of the elders 
and gentlemen of the congregation had to be brought 
forward to assist in the delicate duty, the precentor 
meanwhile rapping his hand violently on the table and 
protesting that he would not leave. Ultimately Mr. 
Milne dismissed his choir, and, leaving the precentor’s 
desk, took a seat in front of the congregation. He 
then, supported by some of his choir, led off with a 
different tune to that chosen by the new precentor, and 
part of the congregation joining with the new man and 
part with the old precentor, the scene for some time, 
according to the reporter, was “ beyond description.” 
I should think so, indeed! It is pitiful to read of such 
scenes as occurring in the house of God. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ere the messenger got him recalled to his senses, and 
the minister, tired of the delay, and no doubt anxious 
torescue the incident from the extremely ludicrous aspect 


| it was assuming, engaged the congregation in prayer, 


and pronounced the Benediction. The blower, how- 
ever, thought it better late than never, and, tackling to 
his work after the minister sat down, the given-out hymn 
was in the end very creditably played and sung. I 
suppose most organists have had an experience of this 
kind; and those of us who are now independent of the 


| flesh-and-blood organ-blower can appreciate the compli- 











Less unpleasant was the little incident which occurred 
in the service of praise in Cupar Parish Church the 
other Sunday. There was a large congregation, and | 
the weather being bright and genial, the atmosphere 
inside the building was slightly oppressive. On the 
minister giving out the last hymn, the lady organist was 
seen to draw out the stops and finger the manual ; but, | 
alas! no sound was forthcoming. A feeling of helpless- 
ness seemed to possess everybody save the young lady 
organist herself, who, evidently divining the cause, 
signalled to a member of the choir to look up the organ- 
blower. This important functionary had, of course, 
gone off to a comfortable sleep, quite oblivious of the 
demand for his co-operation. It was some little time | 


ment which a well-known maker pays to his hydraulic 
engines when he says they “slumber not nor sleep.” 
Unfortunately they sometimes do worse things. 

The Christian Leader is publishing a series of papers 
on ‘Congregational Praise.” There is much in the 
papers with which one can heartily agree, but the writer 
is assuredly too pessimistic, and in some cases I think 
his statements are open to the charge of inaccuracy. 
Surely it is a libel to say that “ any one conversant with 
the musical journals knows how persistently they have 
written down and even ridiculed the song of the people, 
and insisted that the music of the church should be 
altogether under the control of the organist and choir, 
who should perform what they pleased, and how they 
pleased, and the people were bound to be silent, and 
listen to their performances as to a musical sermon. 
This presumptuous conceit has not only taken root, 
but has produced an abundant harvest.” I have cer- 
tainly never read any musical journal which took such 
an absurd and narrow-minded view of the service of 
praise, and I have read all the musical journals for 
many years past. The writer is nearer the mark in 
attributing our poor congregational song in part to the 
fact that our Presbyterian Church hymnals have been 
edited by ‘“‘organists and Mus. Docs. who know little 
of our music,” and have no sympathy with the traditions 
of Scottish psalmody. But I cannot sympathise with 
one who writes of the “sad” success of ‘“ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” and who speaks of the “aims 
and consequences” of that work as if these were 
wholly pernicious. Some of our most-prized hymn 
tunes were written directly for “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and our debt to the collection is never likely 
to be discharged. 

Curiously enough I had just written these lines when 
a letter arrived from Mrs. Monk, the widow of the 
musical editor of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” I 
happen to have been assigned the notice of Dr. Monk 
for the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” and it was 
thus necessary to ask his widow for'some help in the 
way of information, The tune to ‘Abide with Me,” 
says Mrs. Monk, “ was written at a time of great sorrow 
—when together we watched, as we did daily, the 
glories of the setting sun. As the last golden ray faded 
he took up some paper and pencilled that tune which 
has gone over all the world.” Sir Hénry Baker's hymn 
“O perfect life of love” was written in Dr. Monk's 
house at Stoke Newington; and as Sir Henry was in 
the habit of insisting upon Mrs. Monk’s criticisms, 
some lively discussion took place, which had the effect 
of sending the household to rest with minds intent 


| upon the new hymn. In the middle of the night 


Dr. Monk suddenly awoke and called for a light, 


| saying, “Music to those words has come to me in 


my sleep; let me write it down.” The notes were 
committed to paper, and he soon slumbered again. 
At breakfast-time Dr. Monk sang the tune to Sir 


Henry, and the association of words and musie at 
| once became fixed. It seems to me that the only 


“sad” thing about the success of “Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” is that, though about thirty million 
copies have been sold, Dr. Monk had no share what- 


ever in the profits. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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Music at Camden Road Chapel. 
Amonc the many points of difference between the 
practice of the Church and the practice of Dis- 
senters, not an insignificar:* one lies in the different 
measures of importance attached to the great 
festivals by the two parties respectively. With 
the Church, Christmas and Easter Day particularly 
are the red-letter days, when the services are 
brightened with appropriate music, when every 
member of the choir is expected, as a matter of 
course, to be in his place, and when the organist 
would be visited with reproof if he ventured to be 
absent. But with Nonconformists, though of late 
years some attempt is made, and successfully, to 
render special music, it is often found that both 
choirs and congregations are thinnest when one 
would expect the reverse. This is no reproach, 
for Nonconformist choirs are almost entirely com- 
posed of voluntary members, and in our large 
towns particularly many of these take advantage 
of the festivals to visit their distant friends. But 
it has the unfortunate effect of making these services 
less interesting and attractive than one would like. 

This was the case at Camden Road Chapel, 
which I visited on Easter morning. The chapel, 
belonging to the Baptist denomination, is situated 
between Islington and Hampstead—not so “ good ” 
a neighbourhood, perhaps, as it used to be—and is 
a commodious, nicely decorated, and fairly comfort- 
able structure, Galleries line three sides: the 
farther end is occupied by the platform (covering 
the baptistery), on which is the pulpit, and the 
organ half fills a recess behind. The structural 
arrangement of the platform is somewhat of a 
curiosity, The stairs leading to the pulpit are 
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immediately behind the organist’s stool, but instead 
of opening directly into the pulpit, open into a 
bridge a yard or so in length, which projects out- 
ward, and widens into the pulpit at the farther end 
from the organ. On either side of this bridge, on 
the platform below, are the seats which have for 
years been occupied by the choir; and it will be 
seen, if I have been able to make my description 
at all clear, that any singers so placed must have 
their voices deadened by the bridge and the pro- 
jecting pulpit; and they are besides kept aloof 
from the organ and the organist—a very great dis- 
advantage, as I had occasion to observe last month 
in connection with Clapton Park Chapel. In fact, 
it is so defective, that on Easter morning the 
organist had arranged the choir for the first time 
at the ends of the side galleries—a position which, 
I think, he will find scarcely more satisfactory. 

In this world of changes, it is pleasant to be 
able to record a long tenure of office. It has been 
said that the average duration of an organist’s 
tenure of one post is three years; but Mr. G. W. 
Cox, who, I may be permitted to say, is still a 
young man, has been organist at Camden Road 
for twenty-three years. He succeeded Mr. Baptiste 
Calkin ; and the fact that his term has been such a 
long one must assure us that his services have 
been acceptable, and give us ground for congratu- 
lation so far, and for hope that he may see the 
silvern twenty-fifth, if not indeed the golden fiftieth 
year. 

The opening voluntary on Easter morning was, 
appropriately, ‘“ But Thou didst not leave His soul 
in hell.” The service began with the hymn 
“Christ the Lord is risen to-day,” of which the 
first two and last two verses only were sung, to 
the only possible tune. This was followed suc- 
cessively by a short prayer; the hymn “Christ 
is risen, hallelujah,” to tune No. 549; the first 
and second readings from John xix. and xx., 
separated by the anthem “Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness.” After the second reading came a little 
talk to the children, clear and simple and abun- 
dantly interesting. A longer prayer and the hymn 
“OQ Thou who didst with love unfold,” to tune 
547, preceded the sermon, preached by the pastor, 
the Rev. George Hawker, joint editor of the Baptist 
Union Magazine, from John xix. 20. -During the 
offertory the organist played part of the andante 
from Freyer’s well-known Fantasia in F, from 
which he modulated—perhaps a little abruptly 
—into tune No. 642, to which the last hymn, 
“ Jesus, these eyes have never seen,” was sung.— 
Why is this dovetailing of voluntary and tune 
practised in some Nonconformist churches ? Dove- 
tailing is, I believe, a nice operation in carpentry ; 
the art of modulation is certainly one requiring 
great ‘skill and fine judgment; it has a whole 
“primer ”—an admirable one—devoted to it in 
Novello’s well-known series. And I confess I 
have never heard an organist succeed in a satis- 
factory blending of voluntary and tune; and very 
naturally, for a modern congregation would have 
scant patience to wait while an organist gave the 
necessary time to anything so artistic. The ideal 
would be a prelude on the hymn-tune such as 
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those Bach extemporised and composed on the 
German chorales; but these would, it is to be 
feared, prove uninteresting—too much like “ exer- 
cises””—for the “great British public.” It is not 
easy to see why the system above mentioned 
is adopted at all, unless it be for gaining time, 
which is a poor motive. There was an organist 
once who was allowed to play a voluntary during 
the offertory only on condition of finishing with 
the next tune to be sung; and that was after 
authorities had met in council.—The closing volun- 
tary was the “ Hallelujah Chorus.” 

The hymn-book in use at Camden Road is the 
authorised book of the Baptist Union, “ Psalms 
and Hymns,” which is in many ways an admirable 
collection. Nowadays, when different Noncon- 
formist sects are drawing closer together in theory 
and practice, or at any rate are less insistent on 
their distinctive tenets, it appears probable that in 
time they will find themselves able to worship 
from one book. The tune-book is Dr. Allon’s 
“ Congregational Psalmist,” including the supple- 
ment; of this book the merits and demerits are 
well known. There is no chanting at Camden 
Road, but the anthems are contained in the 
“Psalmist.” chant and anthem-book, edited by 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, but now regarded as some- 
what elementary and—so we have advanced— 
out of date. 

It is time now to say something in criticism of 
the music. This will be perforce little, for I have 
reason to believe that the service I attended was 
of by no means an average character, and it would 
be manifestly unjust to apply the same canons to 
such a service as to one that was known to be 
normal. But first, the organ is a two-manual 
instrument of twenty-one stops, originally built by 
Robson, afterwards repaired and enlarged by 
Eustace Ingram. The quality of tone is, on the 
whole, fairly good; the reeds are a little rough, 
the pedal rather weak, and the action stiff; but 
the softer flue stops are pleasant to the ear, and 
the Salicional on the swell is particularly good. I 
noticed that the organ possessed that venerable 
institution, the gas-jet above the pedal-board. 

I have already mentioned that the choir was not 
at its strongest. It comprises all told, I was in- 
formed, about three-dozen voices ; but there were, 
so far as I could see, not more than fourteen mem- 
bers present, and among these only one or two 
men, in whom the choir is weak. So plain a ser- 
vice as is customary at Camden Road would at 
any time afford little scope for detailed criticism. 
The congregation, which was moderately large, 
entered with some heartiness into the singing ; but 
one defect of the “Congregational Psalmist,” the 
high pitch of some of its tunes, was manifest in at 
least one of the hymns. Of the singing of the 
choir little can be said, because, in fact, I heard 
nothing but soprano. Time was well kept, and 
what calls the hymns made for varied expression 
were duly responded to. From my talk with the 
organist and choir secretary after the service I 
gathered that there is some reorganisation in 
prospect, which will no doubt have a good effect 
on the music. I should judge that at any rate 





with regard to female voices there is good material 
to work on, and I was glad to hear that at intervals, 
concerts are given, which should result in the 
maintenance of interest in the choir practices and 
the music generally. 

Mr. Cox is a good accompanist. He is alert 
to keep the choir and congregation together, and 
varies his combinations judiciously, I might sug- 
gest that the pause between two successive verses 
of a hymn is somewhat unduly prolonged : whether 
Mr. Cox’s plan of reducing his stops so gradually 
at the end of a verse and holding on the pedal so 
long as he does after his hands have left the 
manuals is a commendable one, is a matter on 
which it would be hazardous to express an opinion. 
The practice of organists is various ; some are as 
prompt in finish as in attack, and there is a good 
deal to be said for allowing ample breathing-time 
between the verses. One word more: it is per- 
haps not advisable to use the sub-octave coupler 
frequently ; an organist on his stool cannot judge 


of the heavy effect it produces at the other end of 


the building. 


A Movel Choir Keport. 


REPORTS are usually exceedingly dry; but the follow- 
ing, which is the annual report of Upton Chapel Choir, 
is the clever composition of the Secretary, and was read 
at the annual meeting of the church and congregation. 
Choir secretaries can take a hint from this new 
departure. 
“Much study of Reports [ fear is prone 
To generate a mental lack of tone ; 
Indeed it was so in Isaiah’s day, 
For does he not emphatically say 
In chapter twenty-eight and nineteenth verse 
It shall be a vexation to rehearse 
A certain matter framed as a Report ? 
Which seems to cut the subject very short. 
In Choir Reports of course there is a tone, 
Unless in this opinion I’m alone ; 
For don’t you see—I wish to be laconic— 
We sing by Staff Notation, and by Tonic! 
There are Reports, we know, as dry as dust ; 
Though ours will not be one of these I trust ; 
We have no long statistics to present, 
And will not grumble, though we’re not content. 
We have no money in the Bank ’tis true, 
But still our dividends are paid when due ; 
And, though we soar not in the eagle’s track, 
We have at least no debt to drag us back. 
Not unto us, however, is this due ; 
But to a friend well known and tried and true, 
Who, early in the year, ere yet the sun 
Smiled in the face of Spring, or had begun 
To smite the rock from whence the streamlets flow 
In the blue veins.of Nature, sought to know 
In what way to befriend us. His desire 
To help the struggling finance of the Choir 
Took form most practical, and we rejoice 
On this occasion with united voice 
To thank him for his kindness. Would you know 
him ? 
We cannot tell you this ;—nor what we owe him. 
On June the 6th, a memorable day, 
Not for some glorious battle by the way, 
A trumpet blast resounded through the land ; 
And lo, sweet choristers on every hand, 
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With voices as the diapason deep 
Or clear as nightingale, make haste to keep 
High festival at Sydenham, and to sing 
So as to make the very rafters ring ; 
Four thousand voices forming one vast whole 
Swept all before it with a ponderous roll 
Of balanced harmony. Was it a success ? 
I answer unequivocally Yes ! 
For though I’ve no authority to say 
With what particular Choir the merit lay, 
Yet, since I took no part, you will, I trust, 
Acquit of egotism what is only just. 
For practice is the standard of success, 
And we, who had our books before the Press 
Had ceased its revolutions, were the first 
By whom the music could have been rehearsed ; 
And, since we practised right up to the last, 
Our efforts could not really be surpassed ! 

July the Fourth is Independence day, 
And we observed it in a special way. 
What views we get of Nature here in town 
I need not now dilate on. Be it known * 
That every member of the Upton Choir 
Seemed animated by a strong desire 
To get a glimpse of Nature at her best, 
Whose charms, like Music, soothe the savage breast. 
So, after much debate, it was agreed . 
To follow in the Israelitish lead, 
And send two spies to Southfleet, where they could 
Inspect some gardens which were understood 
To be the main attraction of the place,-— 
And they reported such to be the case. 

We took the train at well, I need not say 
It was the Elephant on Saturday ; 
I say we took the train, that’s hardly true ; 
It was already taken, and we knew 
Before we left that station what it meant 
When people sang: “ Here in the body pent”! 
It was a Summer day, and all the air 
Held solemn stillness :—did at least in there ! 
O little sardines ! you were never jammed 
Into your cabinets as we were cramméd 
In those compartments which, as may be seen, 
Hold five each side, but such a lot between ! 
It was not till we got below Herne Hill 
That we felt happy, or could breathe at will. 
The recollection of it haunts me still ! 
I seem to see the perspiration stand 
On clammy forehead or on brawny hand ; 
To see the restless movement here and there 
Of one who cranes his neck to get more air !— 
At length our destination was attained, 
And shortly afterwards, of course, it rained— 
Not very much, although ’twas much discussed, 
But only just enough to lay the dust. 

A quiet walk along a quiet stream 
Where watercresses sleep— perchance to dream ; 
A contemplative smoke beneath the trees 
Whose luscious fruitage hangs with graceful ease, 
Wooing the warm embrace of ripening rays, 
Are very sweet in sultry summer days! 
Now, gazing upward, see the clouds impelled, 
Like freighted Argosies whose sails are swelled 
By gentle zephyrs, move with stately grace 
O’er the vast ocean of aérial space ! 
While every tree and shrub and evergreen 
Lend sweet enchantment to the varied scene. 
So too the music of the gladsome birds, 
Whose songs, so eloquent without the words, 
Have power a softening influence to impart, 
Communing with the music of the heart ! 
This is a tempting subject, but you know 
These fleeting fancies waft one to and fro, 
And, when you revel most in ecstasy, 
A voice exclaims: “ Please will you come to tea ?” 











Then, sliding down a sunbeam as it were, 
You take your seat, and scan the bill of fare ! 

One table only, but it must be owned 
Beneath a wealth of goodies how it groaned. 
Crisp watercress just taken from the stream, 
And—will you credit it ?—the luscious cream 
Crimsoned with strawberries which, I beg to say, 
Were generously given us that day 
By one, whose kindness we should ill requite 
If I withheld from thanking him to-night. 

Along the board there might have been observed 
Preserves, which were by no means long preserved ! 
For some half-hour or so we were employed 

On such a tea as you would have enjoyed. 

This done, we took a quiet stroll, until 

We found ourselves at happy Rosherville. 

And, when at last the sun, with ruddy glow, 

Gave us a hint that it was time to go, 

We turned our footsteps stationwards again 

And, somewhat wearied, got into the train. 

To while away the time, perhaps to show 
That we could sing to those who did not know 
And travelled with us, many a roundelay 
Or sparkling ditty, call it what you may, 

Passed from lip to lip. But one old gent 

Who occupied a corner, seemed intent 

On working out some problem which involved 

A knotty point, not easy to be solved ; 

At length his face—not that his face was long, 
Indeed to say it was so would be wrong, 

For it was short—gave evidence to me 

That he had grasped the subtle mystery ! 

I saw the working of his proposition ; 

Heard the brain’s cogwheels click in their volition, 
And realised this verdict of his will :— 

“ These Cockneys have been down to Rosherville”! 
Methinks his judgment had been somewhat higher 
If he had known it was the Upton Choir. 

My task is nearly done, but you remember 
We gave a concert sixteenth of December, 
Whereat the Pastor kindly signified 
That our endeavours had been dignified 
And honoured with your high appreciation. 

This is enough: it fills us with elation. 

We don’t expect, of course, that every one 
Will join the hearty chorus of ‘‘ Well done!” 
But then, you know, and it is plain to me, 
Some people have no soul for harmony. 

All I can say is that we do our best 
To serve the Church below with hearty zest, 
According to the light vouchsafed us here ; 
When, in the rapture of yon brilliant sphere, 
Where all is harmony, we take our place 
And join the pzans of redeeming grace, 

Amid the mighty and unnumbered throng, 
Perchance the memory of this earthly song 
Will strike some sweet emotion which recalls 
The service rendered in these hallowed walls. 
W. STANILAND. 





ISLE OF WIGHT NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION. 


THE third annual choral festival of the Isle of Wight 
Nonconformist Choir Union was held at the Congrega- 
tional Church, Ventnor, on April 27th, and was a 
splendid success. Mr. J. N. Bennett conducted with 
his well-known efficiency, and Mr. A. W. Medley (or- 
ganist of the Ventnor Congregational Church) accom- 
panied throughout the evening, together with a small 
orchestra led by Mr. John Hess. Mr. Lacy Richards, 
organist of the Congregational Church, Newport, played 
the opening voluntary, after which “Lord of all power 
and might” was given. The Rev. E. P. Powell, of 
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Shanklin, then gave out the hymn “O worship the | Minister —Rend your hearts and not your garments, 


King,” which was sung to the well-known tune Hanover, 
the large congregation heartily taking part. Prayer 
was then offered by the Rev. E. P. Powell, followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer sung by the choir (who kept their 
seats) to J. T. Field’s setting from his Morning and 
Evening Service in D. After this, the chant “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come” (R. Woodward), from the 
“ Congregational Church Hymnal,” was sung, the 
“ pointing ” being marked by excellent precision. The 
Rev. D. M. Bynner (Congregational, Sandown) read 
the first lesson, which was followed by the Magnificat 
(J. H. Maunder in C). The second lesson was read 


by the Rev. A. O. Lochore (Congregational, Newport), | 
after which Maunder’s Nunc Dimittis was sung in a | 


well-subdued tone. 


Sullivan’s anthem ‘ Hearken unto Me, My people” | 


was effectively rendered, the allegro movement at the 
end being especially well sung. The hymn ‘“O Para- 
dise! O Paradise!” was sung to H. Smart’s tune 
Paradise, from “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” in a 
splendid manner. The Rev. C. H. W. Cox preached a 
very appropriate sermon, “ Music” being the theme of 
his discourse. He spoke of the music of nature, par- 
ticularly at this season of the year—the music of the 
birds after the cold winter, of the corn as it rises from 
its dark sepulchre, the flowers as they burst forth in all 
their glory, of the youth and maiden full of life—and 
said that the music of nature reached its highest 
crescendo in spring. The reverend gentleman also 
spoke of the music of the first temple of Jerusalem, 
and held that the singing in our places of worship 
to-day should not be less beautiful than that in the 
Jewish churches of old. They must have high-class 
music. If they did not they would lose their young 
people, for they would go where they could get it, 
even to Roman Catholic churches. To keep their 
more cultured young people they must have the highest 
class of music. Mr. Cox then addressed the singers, 
reminding them of the way they might devote their 


talents to the highest uses and minister to the good | 


and the delight of many people. The Rev. Allen 
Davies announced the hymn “ Christian, dost thou see 
them ?” which was sung with great effect. Mrs. Atkey 
then gave a very sweet interpretation of the air “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” and was followed by a 
splendid rendering of Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus.” 
The Benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Allen 
Davies. 


Responses for Public Corship. 


In many churches there is a desire for short responses, 
but the difficulty is to find anything exactly suitable. 
The following Services have been arranged by the Rev. 
J. Halsey, of Anerley, and they are used with much 
acceptance in his church. 


RESPONSES FOR First SUNDAY IN THE MONTH. 
(PENITENTIAL) 40 be sung kneeling. 
Minister.—O come, let us worship and bow down, let 

us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 

People.—Hear Thou in heaven, Thy | dwelling | place, 
\|and when Thou | hearest, | Lord, for | give. 

Minister —The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon 
Him, to all that call upon Him in truth. 

People—Hear Thou in heaven, etc. 

Minister.—Seek ye the Lord while He may be found ; 
call ye upon Him while He is near; let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and He 
will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for He 
will abundantly pardon. 

People.—Hear Thou in heaven, etc. 








Mr. Lochore then offered prayer. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 

















and turn unto the Lord your God; for He is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness. 

People —Hear Thou in heaven, ete. 


Minister.—lf we say we have no sin we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

People.—Hear Thou in heaven, ete. 


Minister.--The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise. 

People—Hear Thou in heaven, etc. 

Minister.—Let us search and try our ways, and return 
again unto the Lord. 

People.—Hear Thou in heaven, etc. 


Minister.—Let us come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy and find grace to help 
in our time of need. 

People.—Let the words of our mouths and the medita- 
tion | of our | hearts|| be acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord, our| strength and|our Re | deemer. || 
Amen. 


RESPONSES FOR SECOND SUNDAY IN THE MONTH. 
| (THANKSGIVING) ¢0 be sung standing. 


Minister.—Praise waiteth for Thee, O God, in Zion; 
and unto Thee shall the vow be performed. O 
Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh 
come. 

People.—O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, 
Sor His mercy endureth for ever. 


Minister.—It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to show forth the praises of the Most 
High. 

People.—O give thanks, ete. 

Minister —O bless our God, ye people, and make the 
voice of His praise to be heard. 

People.—O give thanks, etc. 

Minister —Both young men and maidens, old men and 
children, let them praise the Name of the Lord; for 
His Name alone is excellent. 

People.—O give thanks, etc. 


Minister—Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous, and give 
thanks at the remembrance of His holiness. 
People.—O give thanks, etc. 


Minister.—The Lord is good to all, and His tender 
mercies are over all His works. 
People.—O give thanks, etc. 


Minister.—Like as a father pitieth His children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 
People.—O give thanks, etc. 


Minister —The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. He hath not dealt 
with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to 
our iniquities. - 

People.—O give thanks, etc. 

Minister.—The Lord will give grace and glory ; no good 
thing will He withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly. The Lord will give strength unto His 
people: the Lord will bless His people with peace. 

People.—O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, 
Sor His mercy endureth for ever. 

Minister —Let everything that hath breath praise the 


Lord. 
People.—Praise ye the Lord, Amen. 
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RESPONSES FOR THIRD SUNDAY IN THE MONTH. 
(CHRISTIAN DuTY) (0 le sung standing. 


Minister.—Jesus said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. 

People.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law. 

Minister.—And the second is like, namely this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


People.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our | 


hearts to keep this law. 

Minister —A\ things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them. 

People—Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law. 

Minister—Whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye 
have aught against any; that your Father also, 
which is in heaven, may forgive your trespasses. 

People—Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts so to forgive. 

Minister.—\f any man will come after Me, let him deny 


himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow Me. | 


People.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to follow Thee. 

Minister.—Blessed are they who hear the Word of God, 
and keep it. 

People.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep Thy Word. 

Minister.—Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect. 

People.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and write all these 
Thy words in our hearts, we beseech Thee. Amen. 


RESPONSES FOR FOURTH SUNDAY IN THE MONTH. 


(BEATITUDES) ¢o be sung standing. 
Minister.—Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 


People —Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our | 


hearts to love Thy Word. 


Minister.—Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted. 

People.—Lord, have mercy upon us, ete. 

Minister.—Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

People.—Lord, have mercy, ete. 

Minister,—Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled. 

People.—Lord, have mercy, ete. 

Minister.—Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

People.—Lord, have mercy, etc. 

Minister.—Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God. 

People.—Lord, have mercy, etc. 

Minister —Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God. 

People.—Lord, have mercy, ete. 


Minister.—Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 


People.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and write all these | 
| musical society of the metropolis in a state of con- 
| siderable excitement, owing to the first Handel Com- 


Thy words in our hearts, we beseech Thee. Amen. 


| 11. Bourdon . 


| 22. Dulciana . 


Monconformist Church Mrgans. 
PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HALIFAX. 
Built by Messrs. Hill & Son, London. 
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19. Horn 
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(Tremulant by pedal.) 
Choir Organ. 
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Pedal Organ. 
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30. Bourdon . , , : : ; : .. 16 
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2. Principal . , : f . , ; a ee 
33. Trombone : : ; 4 ; . 16 
Couplers. 

37. Choir to Great. 

38. Swell to Pedals. 

Sub-Octave. 39. Great to Pedals. 

36. Swell to Choir. | 40. Choir to Pedals. 

Six Composition Pedals. 
Pneumatics are applied to Great Organ. 
The instrument is blown by hydraulic power. 
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Jobn Mewton and the bande 
Commemoration. 


By Ortanpo A, MAnsFIELp, Mus. Doc, T.C.T., F.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L., L. Mus. L.C.M. ; 

Author of ‘ A Quatre Mains,” “‘The King and Queen of Instru- 
ments,” ‘‘ Hymn-Tune Cadences,” “The Hymn Tunes of the 
late Henry Smart,” etc., etc. 

Hap it been our lot to have been living in London in 

the year of grace 1784, we should have found the 


memoration then being held in Westminster Abbey. 
This great and unprecedented festival, conceived and 
conducted by Joah Bates, supported by the directors of 
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the Concert of Ancient Music, patronised by royalty, and 
enthusiastically supported by the general public, took 
place on May 26th, 1784, other performances being held 
on the 27th and 29th of the same month, as well as on 
June 3rd and 5th. Of these concerts, two—those given 
on May 29th and June 5th—were devoted to a rendering 
of the Messtah. With an organ built by Green especially 
for the occasion, an orchestra of 525 performers, in 
addition to the leading vocalists of the day, it is not a 





matter for surprise that the net proceeds, which were | 


handed over to metropolitan charities, amounted to 
£7000. Nor was the excitement confined to musical 
circles. It spread to all classes, and the Handel Com- 
memoration became a topic of public interest and 
popular discussion. 

But the event did not escape adverse criticism. This, 
however, was not so remarkable a thing as was the 
source of the criticism which, strange to say, was 
almost entirely confined to the evangelical party of the 
day. Not that these good people cared for the music 
or knew aught about it. In all probability they never 
attended the performances, and, as far asiwe know, 
had never heard the Messiah save by repute. Unable 


to discuss its merits from a musical standpoint, they | 


appear to have based their objections to the perform- 


ance of the oratorio upon various grounds more or less | 


unsatisfactory and illogical. Of these one of the most 
important was to the effect that the subject-matter of 
the Messiah was too sacred a theme for musical treat- 
ment or public representation. 

Strange to say, this objection had been made during 
Handel’s lifetime, so that at the first London perform- 
ance, March 23rd, 1743, and upon several subsequent 
occasions, Handel announced his work as “A New 
Sacred Oratorio.” ‘ He was afraid,” says Schoelcher, 
“lest, by the assistance of the powerful enemies which 
were banded against him, the hypocrites might be able 
to arouse some scandal on seeing the name of the 
Messiah wpon a playbill.” The work, however, was 


attacked by the Universal Spectator, in reply to which | 


the Daily Advertiser of March 31st, 1743, inserted the 
following: ‘ Wrote extempore by a gentleman, on 
reading the Universal Spectator on Mr. Handel’s new 
oratorio, performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent 
Garden : 


. ‘Cease, zealots, cease to blame these heavenly lays, 


For seraphs fit to sing Messiah’s praise, 

Nor for your trivial argument assign 

The theatre not fit for praise divine ! 

These hallow’d lays to music give new grace, 

To virtue awe, and sanctify the place ; 

To harmony like fis celestial pow’r is given 

To exalt the soul from earth, and make of hell a heaven.’ ” 


But it was not until March 23rd, 1749, that Handel 
announced his work under the same title as that which 
it bore at its first performance in Dublin, April 13th, 
1742—viz., ‘‘ A Sacred Oratorio called Messiah.” Upon 


this point the late Professor Sir George Macfarren | 


remarks: ‘Handel applies the word ‘ sacred’ to none 
other of his compositions. 
that he felt the present subject to be holier than that 
of any other of his oratorios, and that therefore, as 
much as in deference to the strong regard for cere- 


monial religion which was current at the period, he | his sermons and his book.” 


{ 


From this may be surmised | 


_ than the subject. 


| performance. 


' other sacred edifices, the 


forbore to present for public entertainment a work 


bearing the Divine title.” The chief objection raised 
by the well-meaning but narrow-minded religionists of 
1784 was only a revival of opinions expressed by far 
less worthy individuals forty years before. 

Another prominent objection to the performance of 
the Messiah in 1784 was based upon the place rather 
It does not appear that any protest 
was ever raised against Handel’s performing oratorios 
on the boards of a theatre, nor do we find any objector 
offering to provide him with a more suitable place of 
But directly the scene is shifted to West- 
minster Abbey an outcry is raised. Like some modern 
objectors to musical performances in churches and 
complainants displayed 
amazing ignorance of the original /oca/e of the oratorio. 
Had they possessed any knowledge of musical history, 
they must have known that the church was the birth- 
place of the oratorio, and that Handel had considerably 
departed from precedent in giving performances of 
oratorios in buildings devoted to theatrical representa- 
tions. Perhaps one of the happiest signs in the musical 
history of this country during the present century is the 
restoration of the oratorio to its rightful home—z.e., the 
church, and not the theatre. 

The objections of the evangelical party soon found 
public utterance, the spokesman in this case being no 
less a man than the saintly and revered John Newton, 
the rector of a London church. Undoubtedly anxious 
to turn every passing event to some high moral purpose, 
Newton preached, and afterwards published in “two 
enormous octavo volumes,” fifty sermons, the texts of 
which are, with one slight exception, taken from the 
words of the JZessiah, The sermons, when published, 
were entitled: “ Messiah: Fifty Expository Discourses 
on the Series of Scriptural Passages which form the 
Subject of the Celebrated Oratorio of Handel. Preached 
in the Years 1784 and 1785, in the Parish Church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street.” The title-page 
was further adorned by quotations from Terence and 
Virgil, as well as two from Holy Scripture, and the 
work was dedicated to his parishioners, “to remain as 
a testimony of his respect for their persons, and his 
solicitude for their welfare, when his present relation 
to them, as their minister, shall be dissolved.” 

In his first discourse, based upon the words “ Com- 
fort ye,” Newton distinctly states the causes which led 
him to preach these sermons. ‘A regard,” says he, 
“to the satisfaction and advantage of my stated hearers 
has often made me desirous of adopting some plan 
which might lead me to exhibit the principal outlines 
of the Saviour’s character and mediation in a regular 
series of discourses. Such a plan has lately, and rather 
unexpectedly, occurred to me. Conversation in almost 
every company for some time past has much turned 
upon the commemoration of Handel—the grand musical 
entertainments, and particularly his oratorio of the 
Messiah, which have been repeatedly performed on 
that occasion in Westminster Abbey.” Evidently 
Newton’s motive was one of the best, and therefore 
undeserving of the unwarrantable inference of Schoelcher 
that “the worthy man made use of a fashion of the day 
in order to attract a greater amount of attention upon 
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Continuing his discourse, Newton says: “If it could 
be reasonably hoped that the performers and the com- 
pany assembled to hear the music, or the greater part, 
or even a considerable part, of them were capable of 
entering into the spirit of the subject, I will readily 
allow that the Messiah, executed in so masterly a 
manner . . . might afford one of the highest and noblest 
gratifications of which we are capable in the present 
life. . . . I apprehend that true Christians, without the 
assistance of either vocal or instrumental music, may 
find greater pleasure in a humble contemplation on the 
words of the Messiah than they can derive from the 
utmost efforts of musical genius.” 

From this it would appear that Newton, if not exactly 
sceptical as to the mental and emotional effects of good 
music, declined to recognise it as a medium for intensi- 
fying and deepening religious impressions ; and appa- 
rently forgot that, to some minds at least, a musical 
setting of the words of the AZessiah would produce 
more effect than “a humble contemplation” on the 
same, The opinion of the eminent divine differs 
widely from that of a modern writer who says: “ No 
one can scoff at the JZesstah. We may go to hear it 
in any spirit we please; but we shall come away 
impressed, in spite of ourselves, and confess that 
Handel's will, in this matter, is stronger than ours. 
He bids us ‘Behold the Lamb of God’; and we feel 
that he has helped us to do so. He tells us that ‘ with 
His stripes we are healed’; and we are sensible, not 
of the healing only, but of the cruel price at which it 
was purchased. And we yield him equal obedience 
wheu he looks upon us to join him in his hymns of 
praise.” 

In his fourth sermon, founded on Mal. iii. 1-3, he 
represents “the people of this generation” as prisoners 
awaiting trial, who make both trial and condemnation, 
as well as hopes of pardon, “the groundwork of a 
musical entertainment.” This, he insists, is “the spirit 
and temper of at least the greater part of the performers 
and of the audiences.” Without pausing to inquire 
how far Newton was justified in making these stric- 
tures upon audiences with whom he had never mingled, 
we can, assuming his statements to be correct, thank 
God and take courage that the oratorio performers and 
audiences of to-day are often composed to a large 
extent of Christian men and women actively engaged 
in religious enterprises. It never seemed to have oc- 
curred to Newton that it was surely far better for the 
spiritually indifferent to occasionally hear the words of 
Messianic prophecy than to be continually listening to 
the strains of operatic and other purely secular music. 
Nor did it strike the eminent divine that if we refuse 
to the ungodly—and who shall say who these may 
be ?—the right to sing the words of Holy Scripture, we 
must, to be logical, debar them from reading the same, 
or from even entering into a place set apart for Divine 
worship, Strange that so evident an inference did not 
occur to a man who taught himself Latin, and whose 
mental powers were such as to enable him to study the 
first six books of Euclid by the banks of a West African 
river, drawing his diagrams with a stick in the sand. 

Having thus given utterance to the principal objec- 
tion urged by the narrower-minded Christians of his 
day, he proceeds, in the same sermon, to state the 








second chief objection to the Handel Commemoration, 
which, as we have already stated, was one of place. 
‘Mr. Handel,” he says, “who set the words of the 
the Messiah to music, has been commemorated and 
praised, many years after his death, in a place pro- 
fessedly devoted to the praise and worship of God; 
yea, if I am not misinformed” (Newton here appears 
to have depended upon hearsay), ‘the stated worship 
of God, in that place, was suspended for a considerable 
time that it might be duly prepared for the commemora- 
tion of Mr. Handel.” Could the earnest preacher have 
seen the devout and orderly congregations gathered 
year after after year in our cathedrals and other sacred 
buildings, not only to hear the Messiah, but many other 
oratorios upon equally solemn subjects, he would, we 
feel sure, be the first to admit that such performances 
were anything but “ making the fundamental truths of 
Christianity the subject of a public amusement.” It 
is only to be regretted that, as Newton never went to 
hear the Messiah in Westminster Abbey, he should 
have taken upon himself to charge performers and 
audience alike with a spirit of levity and a sole desire 
for amusement and self-gratification. Coming from a 
man his inferior in mental and spiritual graces, New- 
ton’s words would suggest the idea that, like many of 
the preachers of to-day, he feared lest the attractions 
of the organ-loft and the choir-stalls might rival those 
of the pulpit. That Newton had no feeling of jealousy 
against Handel’s popularity as a composer is evinced 
from the following remarks on the passage “ For since 
by man came death,” etc.: ‘(From Mr. Handel's abili- 
ties as a composer, and particularly from what I have 
heard of his great taste and success in adapting the 
style of his music to the subject, I judge that this passage 
afforded him a fair occasion of displaying his genius 
and powers.” We can only regret that Newton’s pre- 
judices prevented a man otherwise so eminent from 
making practical acquaintance with Handel's appro- 
priate setting of this and other passages. 

In some supplementary remarks following the con- 
clusion of the fiftieth sermon, Newton returns to the 
charge in these words: “It is probable that those of 
my hearers who admire this oratorio, and are often 
present when it is performed, may think me harsh 
and singular in my opinion, that of all our musical 
compositions this is the most improper for a public — 
entertainment. But while it continues to be equally 
acceptable, whether performed in a church or in a 
theatre, and while the greater part of the performers 
and of the audience are the same at both places, I can 
rate it no higher than as one of the many fashionable 
amusements which mark the character of this age of 
dissipation.” 

These quotations are interesting as showing the 
opinions respecting oratorio performances held by un- 
musical but devoutly religious men of a century ago. 
Many of their objections were justified by the anomalous 
performance of oratorio on the boards of the London 
theatres. Happily for us the oratorio has now entirely 
freed itself from the trammels of theatrical associa- 
tions, and we venture to anticipate a time when the 
church oratorio shall be even more devotional than that 
of the concert-room. But the opponents of the Handel 
Commemoration are, upon their own evidence, guilty of 
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many inconsistencies. 


In the first place, it does not | 


| 


appear that prior to the Commemoration they raised | 
any perceptible protest against the performance of | 


sacred words and music in the midst of what they 
considered to be grossly secular surroundings. Further, 


there is no evidence to show that they endeavoured to | 
secure the oratorio against further secularisation by | 


supporting it when performed within ecclesiastical 
precincts. Again, they seem to have condemned both 
the oratorio, the performers, and the audience, without 
taking any trouble to become acquainted with the 
beauties of the one or the motives of the other. Then, 
although they regarded the performance of the Messiah 
as nothing better than an objectionable amusement, 
they do not appear to have made any effort to provide 
the public with some superior form of recreation. And, 
finally, they fell into the common error of a pharasaical 
people—z.e., neglecting to contribute to the charity for 
which the oratorio was performed a sum equal to that 
which was lost to the charity by their conscientious 
scruples against attending the performances designed 
for its benefit. Who can say how many people have 
gone to performances of the Messiah as much from 
benevolent as from musical motives? At any rate the 
objectors to the Handel Commemoration should have 
supported the charity on behalf of which the oratorio 
was performed, if only to enable them to lay claim to 
the possession of that virtue which, it is said, “ shall 
cover the multitude of sins.” 








CHorship - Wusic. 
By G. H. Ety, B.A. 
IIlL—HYMNS AND ANTHEMS. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
It is time now to consider how, accepting present con- 
ditions, it is possible to make the most of our hymns 
and tunes. We will presuppose a capable organist, 
an efficient choir, and a not unintelligent congregation ; 
and also assume that such elementary points as bar- 
emphasis, attack, and clear enunciation are carefully 
attended to. 

In the first place, the most obvious means of giving 
expression consists in the face at which a hymn is 
sung. A hymn like “O Day of rest and gladness” 
naturally asks for a brighter tempo than ‘‘Thou to 
whom the sick and dying.” This is clear enough, and 
is doubtless practically recognised everywhere; but I 
would venture to go a step further. It is exceedingly 
rare to find the pace of a hymn varied with varying 
verses. The usual practice is to maintain throughout 
the hymn the tempo with which it started, and it is not 
at all uncommon to hear choirmasters insistently teach- 
ing their choirs on no account to slacken speed in the 
same hymn, and more particularly not to sing slower 
as they sing softer. But by a hard-and-fast rule of this 
kind I think one may neglect opportunities for effective 
expression. I am quite ready to admit that some 
hymns—as for instance “ Saviour, again to Thy dear 
Name,” to the tune Z//ers—would be utterly spoiled 
by a change of tempo. But who would deny that the 





| few bars. 





third verse of the hymn “ Praise, my soul, the King of 
heaven ”— 
“Father-like He tends and spares us ; 
Well our feeble frame He knows "— 


is far more effective if sung slower than the others, as 
marked in Sir John Goss’s tune in the “Hymnal” ? 
The last two verses of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee ” are 
verses of increasing joyfulness, and should, I think, be 
sung faster than those which precede them. The first 
four lines of the last verse of the hymn “ Christian ! 
dost thou see them "— 
“Well I know thy trouble, 
O my servant true ; 
Thou art very weary,— 
I was weary too ”— 


sung to Mr. Booth’s tune, seem to me to make an 
irresistible demand for slower as well as softer singing 
before the jubilant lines which follow. It may be ob- 
jected that such variations in tempo, necessarily depend- 
ing on the initiative of the organist, would result in a 
chaotic muddle among the congregation; but this is 
not inevitable. When I first put into practice my 
theory as to the lines last quoted, there was certainly 
some little seesawing, though the congregation fell 
back to the tempo maintained by the choir after a very 
Some members of the congregation evinced 
their interest in the psalmody by the sound cudgelling 
they bestowed on me, metaphorically, after the service. 
But on the next occasion of using the same hymn, the 
variation was remembered and adopted without mishap, 
and there was ample reward in the declaration of the 
minister that he had not before so well realised the 
tender words, 

There is no need to do more than mention the vary- 
ing of strength of tone as one of the most potent means 
of giving expression. But perhaps it may not be out of 
place to give one caution against exaggeration in this 
respect. It is semetimes found that wherever such 
words as heaven, tempest, and the like occur, they are 
sung loudly, while the words death, Peace, and others 
are as consistently sung softly—no matter what the 
context may be. This leads to such an absurdity as 
the singing of “in life” loudly, “in death” softly, in 
the last line of ‘Abide with me.” One should always 
remember that it is not isolated words one has to give 
expression to, but the general meaning of the verse or 
phrase. As I have before pointed out, I think the words 
“ And then in heaven receive me” should be soft, not 
loud. To this example I would add one or two more 
in this connection. The words 

“ Awake, my soul, and sing 
Of Him who died for Thee,” 


in the first verse of ‘Crown Him with many crowns,” 
are marked for what I may call felescopic expression,— 
the first line loud, the second soft; but I think the idea, 
namely, an exhortation to sing praises to Christ as the 
Redeemer—in which the notion of the physical dying 
seems to be subordinated to that of the spiritual well- 
being of the redeemed one—calls rather for the “ full- 
voiced song.” Again, take the last verse of “ Peace, 
perfect peace ”"— 
“It is enough : earth’s struggles soon shall cease, 

And Jesus call us to heaven’s perfect peace ”— 
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surely the first line expresses a hopeful satisfaction, | devices. 
and might well be sung with some loudness; while as 
the idea comes of heaven’s undisturbed repose follow- 
ing the ‘‘ thronging duties” and the “ surging sorrows’ 
of the earthly life, one might well represent in song 


Gounod has shown, in another kind of music, 
what can be done in this way in his Meditation on 
Bach's first Prelude in the Woh/temperirteclavier; and 
’ | any organist can see for himself how, for instance, such 
a tune as Whitburn (457 in the “ Hymnal”) or St. Bride 


the peaceful change, the Ruhe aus Trieben, by softer | may be treated in the way suggested. 


singing. 


Another very effective means of giving expression is 


(To be continued.) 


found in unisonal singing, by the parts singly or by the 


whole body of voices, with varied organ accompaniment, 

—either of whole hymns or of separate verses or 

particular lines here. and there. Composers of tunes | 
have recognised this; witness Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 

masterly arrangement of “The Son of God goes forth 

war,” where unison passages are admirably alternated 

with verses in harmony; also Dr. E. J. Hopkins’ | 
arrangement of his tune £//ers to the hymn “ Saviour, 
again to Thy dear Name”; and the tunes by Sir John 
Goss and,Mr. Booth before mentioned. <A tune which | 
lends itself well to similar treatment is Dr. Dykes’ 
St. Oswald, which I once heard that fine organist Mr. 
Walter Parratt harmonise inimitably. Here again there | 
may be fitting a word of caution. Much depends on 
the organist. Many organists in changing their har- 
monies seem to think that the greatest possible variation 
from the original is the most effective, and cudgel their | 
ingenuity to produce the most startling chromatic and 
enharmonic transitions. But it is in fact astonishing 
how little is required in order to give most effective 
expression in this way. Take Dr, Gauntlett’s tune to 
“Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious.” The first line 
is in the key of C, and is capable of simple broad har- 
monies in the same key. But in the first line of the 


third verse— 

“ Sinners in derision crowned Him ”— 
quite sufficient and most impressive effect is produced 
by harmonising the last few notes of the melody in the 
key of E minor. Other instances might be multiplied, 


but it will be sufficient to say that simple changes are | 
often most effective, and that original and extempore | 


harmonising should not be attempted by those who 
cannot be certain of resolving their discords success- 
fully. 

Of a similar kind is the expression given to a hymn 
by a varied organ accompaniment while the choir sing 


their own proper parts. This makes, perhaps, an even | 


larger demand on the skill and taste of the organist 


than the accompanying of unisonal singing. It has | 


been pointed out, I believe, in Novello’s primer on 


organ accompaniment that an independent solo part | 


may be framed by the organist by means of a skilful 


blending, so to speak, of the alto and tenor parts in | 


a tune, But this is not all. The failure of so many 


organists to play a really interesting varied accompani- | 


ment springs in great part from their nervous adherence 
to the written bass part. It is quite possible, especially 
in the case of the severer square-built tunes, to play 
the chords in different positions, with little altering of 
the actual notes, and so without disturbing the harmony 


of the choir. And again, it is often easy to play a suit- | 


able solo part which is not made up from the alto and 
tenor parts, but is quite distinct; perhaps containing 
passing notes and suspensions and other harmonic 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 


City.—On Thursday, the 12th ult., the eleventh 
| season of the City Temple Free Concerts termiuated. 
_ This was the three hundred and sixth-fifth concert. 
Never have these popular concerts been better attended 
than during the past winter. 


| EALinG.—A new organ was opened in St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church on Thursday, the 12th ult. After 
| a short introductory service, a recital was given by Mr. 

Fountain Meen, his programme including compositions 
' by Clarke, Mendelssohn, Bach, Chipp, Widor, and 
Smart. Choruses were rendered by the choir. 


HiGHBURY.—On the 4th ult. several of the choirs of 
North London met at the Quadrant Church to repeat 
the choral service given in February at the City 
Temple. An excellent address was given by the Rev. 
James Wayman, the Rev. E. W. Shalders having read 
| the lessons and offered up prayer. The singing was 
admirable. Mr. A. J. Hawkins acted as conductor, 
while Mr. Arthur Briscoe (the organist of the church) 
presided at the organ. The opening voluntary was 
played by Mr. F. W. Noakes (Craven Hill). Miss 
Katherine Craig sang “Calvary” during the offertory. 


PROVINCIAL. 


DeEvizeEs.—On Wednesday, the 18th ult., the Congre- 
gational Church was reopened, after the placing of 
stained glass memorials windows therein. At the 
| evening service the organ, which is a fine instrument, 


| was reinforced by an efficient orchestra. Bennett’s 
| Evening Service in F was nicely rendered. Miss Pear- 
man sang a contralto solo from Placida, ‘ My soul doth 
| magnify the Lord,” with good effect, and was joined by 

Mrs, C. Gillman in the duet “ O magnify the Lord with 
| me.” Miss Price also sang ‘“O rest in the Lord” 
| (Elijah) with great taste. The incoming and outgoing 
| voluntaries were ‘‘ War March of the Priests ” (Mendels- 
| sohn’s A¢halie) and Gounod's “ March Romaine,” and 
Scotson Clark’s ‘Chorus of Angels ” was played during 


| the offertory. A special musical service was held on 
| Sunday evening, the 22nd ult., at which an orchestra 
| and augmented choir assisted. The whole of the 
| services passed off splendidly, and they were taken 
part in by large congregations. Mr. J. F. Phipp, the 
organist of the church, presided at the organ throughout. 


| 

| DoRCHESTER.—Farmer’s sacred oratorio Christ and 
His Soldiers was rendered by the choir of the Con- 
gregational Church in the Town Hall, on the evening 
of the 2nd ult., before a large and appreciative audience. 
Mr. A. G. Bawler (organist) conducted, and Miss 

| Osmond and Mr. Newman accompanied on the piano 

and Estey organ respectively. 


| EGHam.—A successful sacred concert was recently 
given by the united choirs of the Wesleyan and Con- 
gregational Churches to a large and appreciative 
| audience. The Rev. G. H. Attwater, Mr. E. Pentelow, 
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Mr. H. Danby, Misses Yakob, Wildman, Powell, 
Morford (2), and E. Janes also took part in the pro- 
gramme, Great credit is due to Messrs. Janes, Danby, 
and Adams for the result of their efforts in getting up 
the choruses, etc. <A collection was made on behalf of 
the Sunday schools and choir funds. 


{ 
} 
| 
| 


TROWBRIDGE.—The 108th anniversary of the Sunday 
School in connection with the Tabernacle Congrega- 


| tional Church was held on Sunday, April 24th, when 


| T. Mann. 


Huntincpon.—Mr. Frank Clark, organist of Trinity | 


Congregational Church, gave a performance of Handel’s 
Messiah in the church on April 27th. The chorus bore 
testimony of careful and assiduous training, and their 
rendering of some of the intricate choruses did the 
members much credit. The orchestra was not so exten- 
sive as formerly, being mainly confined to strings, and 
it therefore lacked body and completeness. Mrs. A. 
Margetts (Godmanchester) took the soprano solos, and 
she was eminently successful in ‘(I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” Miss Lamb and Miss C. Ridgley 
shared the contralto music, and the fine voice of the 


former came out grandly in “ O Thou that tellest” and | 


“(He shall feed His flock,” while the latter, with fine 
intonation and clear enunciation, gave “He was 
despised.” Mr. Heywood undertook the tenor music. 
Mr. Chapman (St. Ives) took all the bass music in fine 
style. The conductor (Mr. Clark) kept his forces well 


) 


together with a decisive beat, and although there were | 


a few slips the choir was very successful. Mr. C. 


Hunter presided at the organ. 
MANCHESTER.—The monthly Sunday evening open 


services in connection with Grosvenor Street Chapel, 


Piccadilly, which have been held during the winter 
months, came to an end on the 8th ult. At each of 
these services music has been a prominent feature, 
and the last was no exception. 
tions which have been present on these occasions 
testify to their having been much appreciated, and 
seein to indicate that if only all our services were made 
more musical, larger congregations would be the per- 
manent result. Great praise is due to Miss Holt for 
the way in which she has arranged and conducted the 
musical portion of the services. The last included a 


_ by the Rev. R. Veitch, M.A., of Rochdale. 


The large congrega- | 


solo by Miss Baron, Gounod’s “ There is a green hill,” | 
which she sang with care and with a promise of making | 


a useful soloist. 


Smart’s anthem “The Lord hath | 


done great things” was sung by the choir, the solo | 


being taken by Mrs. Ellis; and the Misses Walley and 
Rothwell, of the Broughton Choral Union, sang the duet 
*O lovely peace.” It is.to be hoped that during next 
winter these services may be held fortnightly instead 
of monthly. 


PEMBROKE Dock.—The members of the Albion 


Square Choir, numbering forty-five, recently sat down | 


to an excellent tea given by their President (Rev. J. E. 
Griffiths). After tea the Vice-President (Mr. |. Car- 
ruthers, C.E.) expressed, on behalf of the church, their 
indebtedness to Mr. Phelps (the choirmaster) for his 
labours ; and in offering him a purse of gold as a token 
of their esteem and appreciation, hoped he would be 
long spared to lead the singing of praises to God at 
Albion Square, and still further increase the efficiency 
of the choir, as had been the case during the past few 
years. Mr. Phelps, in thanking the friends, expressed 
his desire that a deeper interest should be taken in the 
singing by all. One person could do very little alone, 
but if all did a little the result would be most satisfac- 
tory. Mr. H. C. Reid (Secretary) bore testimony to 
Mr. Phelp’s assiduity and regularity. 


Tensy.—On Monday, April 25th, a very successful 
concert was given in the Congregational Church to a 
large audience. The violin solos of Misses Ethel and 
Kate Jones were greatly appreciated. The vocalists 
were Misses Williams, Schofield, Muriel Davies, and 
Alice Johns, and Mr. W. Rogers, all of whom acquitted 
themselves very creditably. Flute solos by Mr. Walter 
Davies were well received. 





suitable sermons were preached by the pastor, the Rev. 
The church was full in the morning, and in 
the evening many had to go away unable to get in. It 
has been the endeavour of those interested in this 
school to raise the standard of the music to be sung 
on these occasions, thinking that with the better musical 
training now given in the day schools they ought to 
have better singing in the worship of God. They have 
been amply rewarded by the increasing attention of 
the scholars to the more difficult music. The morning 
service opened with the bright hymn “We praise 
Thee,” to a tune by H, E. Nichol; the “Te Deum” 
(Smart in F) was well sung, the body of voices in unison 
against the organ being very fine. ‘“ Praise, my soul, 
the King of heaven,” to Goss’s fine tune, was very in- 
spiring as the first hymn in the evening, while the 
hymns “I heard the voice of Jesus say” (Sullivan) and 
“Thou didst leave Thy throne” (Barnby) appealed 
powerfully to the large congregation. The anthem 
“The Lord Jehovah reigns ” (by Facer) was a favourite 
with every one. Mr. A. Millington presided at the 
organ. 


WaARLEY (NEAR HALIFAX).—The anniversary services 
of the Congregational Sunday School were held on 
Sunday, the 15th ult., in the Congregational Church. 
Two powerful and impressive sermons were preached 
Special 
hymns were sung, and the choir gave the following 
selection of music. Introits: ‘‘God is in His temple” 
(Kettle); ‘‘ Teach me Thy way” (Spohr); “ The Lord’s 
Prayer” (Minshall); ‘Te Deum” (Jackson in F). 
Anthem: ‘Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O 
Zion” (Burgiss), the solo being admirably rendered 
by Miss Clara Mitchell. Metrical chant: “ The strain 
upraise.” Anthem: ‘Ye that stand in the house of 
the Lord” (Spinney). The solo “But the Lord is 
mindful of His own,” from Mendelssohn’s St Paul, 
was beautifully sang by Miss Alice Sutcliffe. The 
voluntaries by the organist, Mr. Sutcliffe, included 
“ Allegretto Piacevole” (W. Wright); “ Andante Maes- 
toso” (F, Maitland); “ Prelude” (H. Ernest Nichol). 
The collections realised £32, an increase of £5 on last 
year. 


WItHINGTON.—Mr. J. K. Dearden, the hon. organist 
and choirmaster of the Congregational Church for the 
past nine years, has resigned the position, much to the 
regret of the choir and congregation. During the time 
he has held this office (which dates from before the 
building of the present church), he has most success- 
fully trained the choir and endeavoured to make the 
musical portion of the service a special feature of the 
worship. Mr. Henry Watson, Mus. Doc. Cantab., 
having resigned his position of organist and choir- 
master at St. Peter’s Church, Manchester, has been 
appointed by the church as his successor. 


Correspondence, 


(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 











THE SWELL BOX. 

To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir,—The old custom of leaving the swell box open 
from week to week, which appears right in theory, is 
wrong in practice, for the following reasons. The 
swell box being left open during the week admits so 
much dust and dirt (more especially during the sweeping 
and cleaning of the building), which, getting into the 
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reeds, makes them coarse in tone, and often renders 
them dumb. The soft and delicate stops are also much 
affected in tone. The shutters of the swell box when 


open are similar to boards lying nearly flat, and while | 


lying in this position they get covered with a quantity 


of dust, so that when the shutters are being moved in | 
closing the swell box it throws the dust off the shutters | 
into the reeds. The reeds are generally nearest to the | 


shutters, so they suffer the most, and the reed stops 
suffer far more from dust than any other pipes. Another 
evil is this: the shutters lying in this flat position 
when the box is open, are like boards which are sup- 
ported only at each end, the result being. that they 
sink or bend down in the middle by their own weight, 
and owing to lying so long in this flat position they get 
set to a curved shape. The consequence is, when the 
box is closed the shutters do not fit, which makes the 
box less effective. 

The advantage sought to be gained by leaving the box 
open is to keep the swell pipes in the same temperature 
as the great and choir pipes. This is all very well so 
long as it lasts, but after a few minutes’ playing on the 
swell organ, the wind passing through the pipes blows 
out all the warm air which may have collected in the 


swell box ; so this trifling gain is not worth considering | 


compared with the great injury sustained from leaving 
the swell box open all the week. 


I recommend organists to fix the swell open as soon | 
as possible on the Sunday, and keep it open as much | 


as they can during the service.—Yours, etc., 


ALFRED MONK. 


OrGAN Works, Lonpon. 





“THE DUKE OF YORK’S MARCH.” 


To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


DEAR Sir,—In the ‘Union Tune Book,” published 
fifty years ago by the Sunday School Union, and pre- 
viously in Walker's, there is a tune, Mew Victory. At 
that time it was said to be from “The Duke of York’s 
March.” Can any of your correspondents tell me where 
a copy of the march is to be obtained ?—Yours faithfully, 

WM. ISAAC BASHAM. 


42, Hicu Street, HAVERHILL, 





“WILLIAM MOORE,” 


To the Editor of Tuk NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 

DEAR Sir,—I notice in ‘the “Wesleyan Methodist 
Tune Book” that the tune Confidence, No. 896, is 
ascribed to William Moore. Could any of your readers 
inform me who this gentleman is, also whether this 
tune has appeared in any other collection ? 

In this neighbourhood the tune is very popular, and 
is generally understood to be the composition of a local 
amateur. In fact, I have seen his name attached to it 


several times.—Yours, etc., 
May 9th, 1892. HUDDERSFIELD. 


Reviews. 


Evening Service in G. By G. H. and T. Ely. 
(Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 4d.)—A bold, 
effective, and popular setting suitable for all parish 
choirs. 

Transposition at Sight. By H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. 
Bac. 1s. 6¢@.—This is a most useful little work, that 
should be thoughtfully studied by every organist and 
accompanist. The exercises and advice given by Mr, 
Nichol will greatly help students. 


Co Correspondents. 


T. B. S.—It was published in 1824. 

J. L. M.—Not suitable for our pages, 

G. S. A.-E flat. Common time. You certainly 
ought to know this. 

AN INQguIRER.—It is published by Curwen & Sons, 
| Warwick Lane, E.C. 

ENTHUSIASTIC.—Yes, you can; but your organ would 
| not be improved by it. 

OrGANIST.-—It is in No. 6 of the Organist’s Magazine 
| Of Voluntaries. 

J. F. P.—At Novello’s, probably. 

THE following are thanked for their letters: A. L. 
(Brighton), T. B. (Liverpool), S. J. (Denbigh), M. T. 
(Colchester), F. J. R. (Bridlington), A. J. (York), W. D. 
(Cardiff), B. C. N. (Thirsk), W. H. M. Bowdon, 





| Staccato Motes. 


| THE Royal Italian Opera Season commenced on the 
| 16th ult. 
| A cLass for teaching choir-training is to be started 
| at the Royal College of Music, under the direction of 
| Mr. W. S. Hoyte. 
| HER Majesty’s THEATRE is to be pulled down. 
Dr. WILHELM Rust, editor of the German: Bach 
Society’s publications, is dead. 
| THE next examination in connection with the College 
| of Violinists will take place on July 13th. Full par- 
| ticulars will be found in our advertisement columns. 
SiR ARTHUR SULLIVAN is rather better. Mr. Barnby 
is to assist him in the conductorship of the Leeds 
Festival in the autumn. 
| AMONG the many sources that have been assigned 





as the origin of ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” an investigation 
has discovered that it forms part of a hymn tune sung 
| in the United Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 

FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, of Milan, the renowned teacher 
of singing, is dead. 

MASTER OTTO HEGNER is in England again, after an 
absence of two years and a half. 

M. AMBROISE THOMAS, chief of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, is seriously ill. 

Mr. EpwarpD LLoyp sails for England on the 11th 
inst. . 





Accidentals. 


“Do you know ‘When the swallows homeward 
fly’?” asked a young man of his innamorata, as he 
leaned over the pianoforte. ‘Of course I do,” she 
replied, in a voice as far apart as the teeth of a barber’s 
comb. “They fly home when they want their grub.” 
And then she began to sing ‘‘ Would I were a bir-r-d.” 








ABSOLUTE WoE.—A writer in the Boston Score thus 
advises a composer in regard to the orchestration of 





passion: “ When in despair, play oboe and follow with 
bassoon. There is more despair to the square inch in 
| a well-managed oboe than in a whole meeting of the 
| directors of a broken bank; absolute woe can be given 
by unchaining the trombonist.” 





theatre the manager asked if all the properties were 
ready. ‘Everything I have on my list,” replied the 
property man, with some hesitation, “is ready, but 
I have just heard Mr. X. ask about the acoustic pro- 
perties, and I have not yet heard a word about these.” 
“Let them be got at once, and hang the expense!” 
exclaimed the energetic manager. 


| 
| DuRING the rehearsal of a new piece at a London 
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